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DEMOCRACY. 


By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
I do not wish to be above people; I 
wish to be with people. 
The tiresome, hateful climb upward on 
their heads and shoulders,— 
(It hurts their heads and shoulders, 
but it hurts my feet still more),— 
The thin, empty air, thinner and emp- 
tier and less satisfying the higher 
I get,— 
platform of envious 
which I stand, 
The continual scrambling and elbow- 
ing round me and over me,— 
The aimlessness and cruelty of it all,— 
I am sick to death of it! 
—From “Broadcast.” 


The 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Our senior editor got home, looking 
well and sunburned, on the eve of the 
Journal’s going to press. Next week 
he will give our readers an account of 
his trip through Jamaica, The junior 
editor wishes to take this opportunity 
to thank all the kind friends, from 
New England to the Pacific coast, who 
have sent letters of anxiety, sympathy 
and All have been 
gratefully appreciated, but they have 


congratulation. 


been so many that it has been impos- 
sible to reply to them individually. 


The South Dakota Senate has voted 


to submit an amendment giving full 
suffrage to women. A copy of the 


had 
been received by every Senator on the 
day when the 
does not seem to have had much influ- 


Massachusetts ‘“Remonstrance” 


vote was taken, but it 


ence. The President of the South Da- 
kota E. S. A. writes that many of the 
copies were simply handed over, un- 


read, to the South Dakota women who 
were asking for the measure. 

A resolution in favor of sulirage 
all adult 
at the conference of the labor party of 
the United Kingdom, held at Belfast, 
Ireland, by 605,000 to 268,000 votes rep- 
resented. 


‘ . 
or 


men and women was carricd 


This was an amendment tv 


the original resolution, which favored| 


giving women the right to be elected 
as well as to vote. James Keir Hardie, 
M. P., who was an upholder of the 
original proposal, declared thatif the 
resolution adopted was meant to limit 
the action of the labor party, he would 
be obliged to consider seriously wheth- 
er he could remain a member of the 
party. 


A bill has just been introduced in 
the Massachusetts Legislature to en- 
able husband and wife to make con- 
tracts with each other, sue cach other, 
and convey property to each other. 
For nearly a generation, Lucy Stone 
and Samuel E. Sewall, in behalf of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., petitioned for 


faces on | 


such a bill every year, and year after 
year they were monotonously given 
“leave to withdraw.” Now the bill is 
supported not only by Hon. John D. 
Long, George A. O. Ernst and other 
prominent suffragists, but by a long 
array of distinguished lawyers, includ- | 
| ing a number of “Antis,” and there is | 
every prospect that it will pass almost 
without opposition. So times change. | 
Some day the other things on which | 
| we are now annually given leave to 


withdraw will be carried too. 








| 





LEGISLATIVE HEARING, 





Amendments of the Massachusetts 
Legislature will give a hearing to the 
petitioners for and against the submis- | 
sion of an amendment enfranchising | 
women, next Tuesday, Feb. 5, at 1.30 
a. m. 

The hearing is announced for Room 


| 
The Committee on Conmninany | 


428, but it is hoped that this can be | 
|changed to Room 240, as even this 


|larger room is generally too small to 
hold the crowd. Those who want to 
be sure of seats should extra 
early. 

Mrs. Florence 
the National 
be among the speakers for suffrage 


come 


Kelley, secretary of | 


Consumers’ League, will | 


HOME INDUSTRIES FOR’ BOER 
GIRLS. 
Our globe has grown very small 


\since the far-seeing Master said to his 
“The field is the world.” 
| Little by little, as the centuries ad- 
vanced, people began to realize that 
that During the last hundred 
years, with the aid of steam and elec- 
| tricity, the man, the | 
| sisterhood of nations, has become more | 
the kin 
striking instance of 


| disciples, 


was true 


brotherhood of 


easily possible and sense of 


has deepened. A 


this is seen in what has been done for ' 


and after they had learned and schoois 


were established, salaries. had to be 
raised. Then the work spread, and 
other schools, requiring other teachers, 
were demanded. There is not a school 
in the world doing that sort of work 
which can earn enough to pay its own 
expenses. Education is always expen- 
sive. One could hardly expect the 
Boers, stripped of their all by a long 
war, to be able to do what richer com- 
munities find impossible. Yet it has 
been slow work to convince men and 
women who might have helped, that it 


is as legitimate to buy a spinning 
wheel for a poor struggling Boer 
woman in South Africa as to pay the 


rent for some unhappy woman on the 
East Side of London or New York. 


The latest report from Miss Hob 
house is a most interesting mingling 


learn, but we have not the means to board 
them, and they are wretchedly poor; as to 
the Federation, it ean only undertake the 
| ten already mentioned, and is uncertain of 
| the future Hence, we grope our way 
| along in the dark, not knowing what will 
| turn up, and desperately afraid of under 
taking responsibilities we may not be able 
to meet, 
Meanwhile applications reach me from all 
parts to send teachers to the distant lonely 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss Harriet May Mills and ier 
party are now in Africa, at Tunis. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery prepared 


| the program for the National Suffrage 


districts, where board and lodging will be | 
freely given; but there is no money for 
even a low salary for such a teacher. It 


is sad to have to refuse 
teachers to send, and the necessary wheels! 

Another feature of the situation is the 
| inereased production of cotton, and in the 
low warm parts where this is grown, much 
| could be done with this Flax is 
grown by a firm for making linseed oi 
cakes, and they have been writing to ask 


being 

















of faith, hope, and charity, seen under ; me if I could take their flax Another 
a little cloud of discouragement She | opening. Also a man from Natal has sent 
Says: | samples of a fibre grown there, of which 
1 am very anxious that our supporters , be ¢an obtain large quantities, if I can 
spin it We are trying it, a sort of fine 


should understand the exact position 
two schools. 


of the 
The interest in our old school 
at Philippolis keeps steadily on, as is 
shown by the fact that it fresh 
girls every month or so to come and learn 
Every few a pupil leaves for 
her farm, keeping the average at school at 
about seventeen or eighteen girls. The 
yarn here is principally supplied from the 
neighboring hamlet. Our first pupils went 
home and taught their relatives and 
friends, with the result that we 


draws 


weeks, also, 




















the Boers and by the Boers themselves 
during the past two years. 
-The chief factors in this work have 


been three women—a remarkable trio, 
whose inspiration has kindled sympa 
thy in the hearts of many people of 
many lands. One of these women is 
Miss Margaret Clark, the granddaugh 


f 


ter of John Bright of England. Her 
mission has been to stir up the Eng- 


lish people to make good to the Boers 
the opportunities of which they were 


robbed by war. The second is the 
Countess Evelyn degli Asinelli, whose 
home is in Switzerland, and who ha 


written with her own hands thousands 
of appeals to men and women of every 
country in Europe, asking aid in 
the effort to give fireside industries to 
the girls and women of the 

households. 
The third and chief 
Emily Hobhouse, 
1 celebrated 


for 
Boer 


worker is Mis 
near relative of 
Englishmen of that 
Her field of labor is in South 
where devoting heart 
and head and hand to the stricken 
women of that country. 
Miss Hobhouse did not 
serious work unprepared. sefore un- 
dertaking it she took a long course 
of instruction in dyeing, spinning, knit- 


veral 
name 
Africa, 


she is 


go into this 


| ting and weaving, so that she is a 
|master of these various crafts. She 
then went to Africa, taking with her 


an equipment of looms and a few spin- 
ning wheels. Through the efforts of 
Countess Aslinelli the peasants of 


Switzerland sent several hundred 
wheels to the homes on the dreary 
veldts of that far-away land. There 


was no need to import material for the 
weavers. The sheep and goats of that 
country are rich in fleeces, but these 
had hitherto been exported. 

This trio of women planned to} 
change all this, and they are gradually | 
doing it. It seems but yesterday since | 
the first loom was set up in the little 


school for spinning and weaving, 
opened by Miss Hobhouse. It was | 
really only a year-ago last March. | 





Rent had to be paid, teachers taught, 


demand for wheels, which we were 


large 

enabled to supply by the opportune arrival 
of the Swiss gift. We have now some six- | 
ty in the immediate district We are re- 
ceiving an average of fifty pounds of yarn 

i week from these spinners. The qual 
ty is not yet very high, but it improves, 

1 will always tend to improvement. We 
pay cording to quality. 

Our trouble is that these spinners re- 
quire payment on the spot, which means 
putting out thirty * forty dollars a week, 
whereas the weavers have to wait for thelr 

ney till the articles are sent away and 

I purchase rhe railway rates are 

nd dd nsiderably to the 

Of course, so long as 

school, we can manage 

put out money to pay for the yarn, but 
fear is what may happen if we shut 

Ip a gle girls, weaving in their homes 

e to advance money for the yarn 

rurning to Langlaagte, there is much to 
his ha become purely a training 

hers The South Afri 

Feds tior I niintaining ten girls from 
many dist the Federation paying 
half and the district from which they come 
half of the board expenses. In these gl.ls 
ire centered the real interest and usefulness 
of the school Naturally, the girls now 
training will begin teaching elsewhere. I 
shall give each when she goes a loom for 
herself and a certain number of Swiss 
wheels to take for her pupils’ use. As yet, 


where the salary for these 
from. To minimize ex- 


we do not see 
come 
urge 
ing a school, but from the 
erant teachers in the farms. 
interesting and intelligent set of girls, and 
teaching them is an enjoyment. 

The first, Anna Fourie, left us yesterday. 
When all the ten are gone, we do not know 
what will happen. It all depends upon 
money. The Federation wants to send us 
relays of girls, but they also live from 
hand to mouth, and cannot promise before- 
hand. The really wise thing to do would 
be to buy a site with water, and put up 
suitable premises, and make it for some 
years to come a central home of the indus- 
try. I think it would largely support itself 
if once we were helped with the premises. 
I think $5,000 would buy a site and put 
up what is required. 


So many girls want to come to us and 


girls is to 


pense, we 


had aj 


them not to attempt start- | 
first to be itin- | 
They are an} 


jute, I think 

On every there is opportunity to 
develop, and desire to co-operate in helping 
the work forward, but we have to nip it 
|} in the bud for want of means. 
EMILY HOBMOUSE 
adds that she has 


side 


Miss Hobhouse 


when one has the | 


Convention this year. The Conventioa 
will be held in Chicago, Feb. 14 to 19. 
The program is published in another 
column. 


Mrs. R. H. Young, secretary of the 


| Bureau for Alaska of Long Beach, Cal., 


| length 


while on a trip to the East visited 
hoping to make definite 
arrangements for the herd of reindeer 
lent by the government to the 
Women’s Home Missionary Society. 
Mrs. Charles Park, of the College 
Equal Suffrage League, would be glad 
to receive the names and addresses of 
women who believe in woman 
suffrage, no matter in what part of the 
countrys 


Washington, 


to be 


college 
they live. She will be grate- 
ful to any of our readers who may be 
Mrs. 
be addressed at 6 Marlboro 
Boston 

Mrs. B. Wells, one of tha 
members of the Women’s Political and 
Social England, 


” 


able to send her such 
Park 


street, 


names. 
may 
Borrman 
Union of popularly 
called “suffragettes,” is visiting New 
York, interviewed by 
many of the New York papers, at much 
She has been able to give them 
deal of new light 


and has been 


a good upon the 


| principles, personality and methods of 
| those greatly misrepresented women. 


| the 


| 
just received from Germany a gift of | 


15 spinning wheels, three of them be 
ing a present from the Grand Duchess 
of Baden. 


The specimens of work done at the | 


Langlaagte School, under Miss Hob- 
house, are very interesting and beauti- 
ful. The spinning, dyeing and weaving 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of 
National Consumers’ League, and 
vice-president of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, will 
address the mid-winter meeting of the 
Brookline (Mass.) Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation. in Gardner Hall, Washing- 


ton street, near Beacon street, Brook- 


| 

|line, on Tuesday, Feb. 5, at 8 P. M. She 
| Will also speak at the woman suffrage 
hearing at the State House, on the 


| the Maine W. S. A. 


inre all done at Langlaagte, and most 
of the eolors used are veldt dyes 
Rugs and “stoep-mots,” which would | 
do very well for doormats and small 


hearth rugs, form the greater part of 
their exhibits. Ex-President Steyn 
made the school a_ present of 
vool from his farm, and this has been 


woven into little cot blankets, and in 
return the pupils made him a 
Christmas present of a splendid rug, 


with a Duteh design and motto. 

“It is difficult to believe,” writes a 
ritical visitor, “that these articles 
ere really made by South African 
vomen, chiefly from the fleece of South 


\frican sheep, in less than the space 











of a year from the time that the in- 
dustry was first introduced amongst 
them and taught to them. In many 
} 
EMILY HOBHOUSE. 
Case the work has been dyed with 
e produ of roots and veldt plants 
extracted by the workers themselves, 
xperimented with by them, and then 
applied to the work with such beau 
tiful and satisfactory results. Not a 


few of the exhibits have been made en- 


tirely by one young Dutch girl, from 
wool picked herself on her father’s 
farm.” 


Knowing of this need of help in a 
good work in South Africa, there are 
no doubt many friends of humanity 
who will respond to the call of this 
trio of brave women, The teachers 
are there; the people of Switzerland 
have sent the 


to carry on the work, and the good 
people of America might help to build 


the teachers. 


Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows published 
the foregoing appeal in the N. Y. 
Christian Herald, with the result that 
several hundred dollars were given. 
But the good work keeps growing, and 
|more money is pressingly needed. Con- 
| tributions may be sent to Mrs. Bar- 
rows at 135 E. 15th street, New York 
City. 





the school and to pay the salaries of | 


some | 


| form in 
| lustrations 


| land, 


morning of the same day 

Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, president 9f 
, writes that a leg- 
hearing on woman suffrage 
will be given in Maine on Feb. 5, the 
same day that our hearing is to take 
place in Massachusetts. The suffrage 
question is up, all along the line. Mrs. 
Fernald says that the Massachusetts 


islative 


“Remonstrance” has been circulated 
among the Maine legislators. The 
New Hampshire suffragists had a 
hearing last Wednesday, and _ the 
New York suffragists will have two 
next week. 

Mrs. Florence Maybrick has been 


New 
America. 


lecturing in York on prison re- 


She draws many il- 


from her prison experi- 


ences of nearly fifteen years in Eng- 


re 
prison 
conditions in this country, there must 


“Underlying al] 
for the 


legislative 


forms betterment of 


be hearts throbbing with humen fel- 


| lowship,” 


r. 


Mrs. Mayoricx. “L 
claim for all humanity, whether it be 


said 


free or mewed up in prison walls, the 


right to see God’ sunshine and to 
under condi- 


tions fit for God's creatures to live in. 


breathe God’s pure air 


Our Legislatures cannot make any 
headway against the abuses that exist 
in our prison administrations unless 
they realize that the conditions im- 
posed upon most of the prisoners in 
this country are not fit for a human 
being Sing Sing prison is without 
light, without air. So damp is it that 
when the tide comes in you can write 


your name on the moisture that forms 


on the walls. Is it any wonder that 
tuberculosis rages unchecked? State 


Superintendent of Prisons Collins has 
done much to remedy the conditions at 
Sing Sing, but they are still beyond 
human conception.” She said that for 
months she was confined in a_ cell 


| seven feet by four, that she had a can- 


wheels; the people of | 
England have sent the skilled women | 





vas hammock to sleep in, and that her 
food was passed to her through a trap 
door. “This is done in England to 
save the souls of the prisoners,” said 
she. “I’m glad to say that, though 
some things equally bad are done in 
this country, the measures are not 
prompted by any idea of saving souls.” 
The State prison at Easton, Pa., was 
the worst of twenty-four penitentia- 
ries she had visited, Mrs. Maybrick 
said. There the prisoners have not the 
freedom that a bear has in a cage. 
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THE N. Y. A. O. F. E. S. W. 


The “New York Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage 
to Women” has lately sent out its 
eleventh annual report. Some points 
of it have already reviewed in 
these columns. We now take up the 
others. 

It appears from this official report 
that the N. Y. A. O. F. E. S. 
but four local auxiliaries, viz.: in 
Brooklyn, Mt. Vernon, Albany and 
Buffalo. The New York Woman Suf- 
frage 109 


been 


Association has 


jaries, scattered all over the State, In | 
New York, as everywhere else, the Woe | 


men working against suffrage are 
much fewer than those working for 
it. 





SUFFRAGE GAINING GROUND. 


In one respect the of the “ 


7a: CO. 2.3 
frank. Disingenuous opponents are al- 


report 


ways trying to make out (in the teeth 
of facts) that the suffrage 
movement is losing ground. This offi- 
cial that 
the agitation for woman suffrage first 
began to attention. 
the outlook 
was far less a matter of apprehension 
than it is today.” 


womin 


report acknowledges “when 
public 


ultimate success 


command 


for its 


EARLY CONVENTIONS SLAN- 
DERED. 

The report continues: 

“No one now appearing on the scene 
for the first time would dream of the 
methods and extreme views of the 
early suffragists.”” The early woman's 
rights conventions were mainly de- 
voted to advocating things that have 
since been granted and are now looked 


upon as matters of course. It is the 
extreme views of the early anti-suf- 
fragists that people now can hardly 


realize, as when the petition circulated 
by Susan B. Anthony for the right of 
married women to control their own 
earnings moved Representative Bur- 
nett of Essex to declare in the New 
York Legislature that “these unsexed 
women seek to destroy Christian mar- 
riage.’ The same ultra denunciations 
met the plea of the early woman’s 
rights conventions for women’s edu- 
eational, industrial, personal 
property rights, which the most 
treme “Anti” does not now oppose. 





e@X- 


THE QUESTION OF METHODS. 








So much for “views.” As for “meth- 
ods,” the early conventions when Lu- 
cretia Mott, Lucy Stone, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Julia Ward Howe, Col. 
T. W. Higginson and many other per- 
sons of equal refinement were in their 
prime and conducted the meetings, 
were quite as decorous (so far as de- 
pended on the suffragists) as any con- 
ventions held now. It is the “meth- 
ods” of the early Antis that are al- 
most inconceivable today, as when a 
woman suffrage meeting in New York 
city, presided over by the saintly Lu- 
cretia Mott, was practically broken up 
by a riotous mob. They howled down 
every speaker but Lucy Stone, whose 
sweet voice and presence gained her 
a brief hearing, but not another man 
or woman would that mob allow to be 
heard. Burning pepper, throwing pa- 
per pellets, or hymn-books, or rotten 
eggs at the speakers, or deluging them 
with cold water, were among the gen- 
tle “methods” of the early opponents. 
The Antis have improved in their man- 
ners far more than the suffragists. 
Most of the latter needed no improve- 
ment. 

The Anti report continues: 

“The conventions held today are 
characterized by the discussion of gen- 
eral sub‘ects, and the calmness with 
which they are conducted commends 
the underlying principle to the un- 
thinking, who forget that the very idea 
of woman suffrage is antagonistic to 
the fundamental principle upon which 
a democratic government is founded.” 

No explanation is given of this 
amazing statement. How can it be 
antagonistic to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of democracy to say that half 
of the people ought not to be de- 
barred from the ballot? 





INDIRECT INFLUENCE. 





The report reviews the history of the 
association, says that last year it 
gave away 37,280 pamphlets, and 
claims that “in all matters of public 
reform, women can accomplish more 
permanent good without the ballot 
than with it.” 

Henry Ward Beecher pointed out 
that all those who do not want the 
public reforms to be accomplished fa- 
vor restricting women to the indirect 


W. has | 


local auxil- | 


S. W. is commendably 


and | 


method. Every vicious interest in this 
country would rather continue to con- 
tend with women's indirect influence 
than try to cope with women’s vote. 

It is also noteworthy that a grow- 
ing number of the men and women 
working for public reforms are urg- 
ing the demand for woman’s ballot. 
The 8&7 organizations that petitioned 
the recent Chicago Charter Conven- 
tion for suffrage, with their aggre- 
gate of 10,000 members, were led by 
Jame Addams, and included almost 
all of the prominent “Settlements.” 
They had the support also of a re- 
markable number of the men most 
distinguished in Cliicago as workers 
for civic righteousness. 





IGNORES FINLAND. 








every other State where pe‘itions for 
suffrage and remonstrances against it 
have been sent in, the pe:itioners have 
ulways out-numbered the remon- 
strants, generally 50 or 100 to one. 
Most women are indifferent; but if the 
suffragists are a minority, the Antis 
are a much smaller minority. 





THE CASE OF OREGON AGAIN. 





Both the New York and the Massa- 
chusetts “Anti” manifestoes lay stress 
on Oregon, but they suppress the most 
important facts. 

In Oregon, a woman suffrage amend- 
ment has been submitted to the voters 
three times In 1884, the opponents 
made a strenuous fight against it, and 
the vote stood 11,223 yeas to 28,176 
nays. In 1900, ithe opponents thought 
the amendment had no chance, and 


The report mentions several defeats | made practically no campaign against 


| of suffrage measures, omits to name 


any of the gains, and virtually denies | 176 nays. 


it. The vote stood 26,265 yeas to 25,- 


In 1906 the opponents were 


the recent granting of full national suf- | thoroughly frightened, and put up the 
frage to the 2,500,000 women of Fin-| §ght of their lives, spending money like 


land, the greatest victory for 
years, coolly giving its readers to un- 
derstand that 
woman suffrage on the Continent” (of 
|} Europe) have failed! 


TWO VITAL POINTS. 


| —_—_— 


The report says: “There are two 
vital points connected with woman 
suffrage.” It is interesting to see 


many | water. 


“all attempts to extend | 


what points the New York Antis con- | 


sider vital 

One is that the Legislative Council 
Victoria has voted down woman 
“for the fourteenth time.” 
Throughout Australia, including Vic- 
toria, women can vote for members 
of the National Parliament, and also 
for all municipal officers. All the 
Australian States except Victoria have 
|given women the right vote 
for members of the State Parliaments, 
and in Victoria a bill to the same ef- 
fect has passed the popular branch 
of the State Parliament fourteen times 
by growing majorities, only to 
fourteen times thrown out by the non- 
representative upper house. It is hard 
to see what 
except the obstinacy and unscrupu- 
lousness of a handful of opponents at 


of 
suffrage 


to also 


be | 


vital fact this illustrates, | 


the antipodes in resisting the popular | 


will, fourteen times expressed. 

The second point is that in our Wes 
tern States, “after twelve years’ ex- 
periment,” equal suffrage is “a com- 
plete failure,’ because few women vote 
“after the novelty bas worn off.” 
| There no Western State that has 
had equal suffrage for just twelve 
years. The terms range from eleven 
years to 38. This shows how imper- 
fectly informed the ‘“Antis’” are on the 
question. As for women ceasing to 
vote after the novelty has worn off: 

In Wyoming women have had full 
|suffrage for 38 years. The Wyoming 


is 


| ment, 


The vote stood 36,928 yeas to 
46,971 nays. 

The Antis 
that between 


make much of the fact 
1900 and 1906, the vote 
against the women increased 
largely than the vote in their 
But they should compare contested 
election with contested election 
sharply contested election with 
which the opposition almost 
to go by default. 

The combine formed against equal 
suffrage the last time was said he 
the strongest ever effected against any 
public measure in Oregon. It included 
the machines of both political parties, 
the trusts (nearly all of which signed 
nu published card against equal rights 
for women), andl the Brewers’ and 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association 
of Oregon, which sent out a cireular 
letter to all the retailers, saying, “Tt 
will take 50,000 votes to defeat woman 
suffrage. There are 2,000 retailers in 
Oregon. That means that every retail- 
er must bring in 25 votes against it on 
election day.” 

The amendment had the 
the State Grange, the State 


one 
allowed 


to 


support of 
Federation 





more | 
favor. | 


not a} 


Beyond all, there was, I suspect, a 
slight uncertainty in her own mind 
that was reflected in her early poems. 

From the moment when she came 
forward in the woman suffrage move- 
ment, however, there was a visible 
change; it gave a new brightness to 
her face, a new cordiality in her man- 
ner, made her calmer, firmer; she 
found herself among new friends, and 
could disregard old critics. Nothing 
can be more frank and characteristic 
than her own narrative of her first al- 
most accidental participation in a wo- 
man’s suffrage meeting 

She had strayed into the hall, still 
not half convinced, and was rather re- 
luctantly persuaded to take a seat on 
the platform, although some of her 
best friends were there—Garrison, 
Phillips, and James Freeman Clarke, 
her pastor. But there was also Lucy 
Stone, who had long been the object 
of imaginary disapproval; and yet Mrs. 
Howe, like every one else who heard 
Lucy Stone’s sweet voice for the first 
time, was charmed and half won by 


it. I remember the same experience at 
a New York meeting in the case of 
Helen Hunt, who went to such a 


meeting on purpose to write a satirical 
letter about it for the New York Tri- 
bune, but said to me, as we came out 
together, “Do you suppose I could ever 
write a word against anything which 


|that woman wishes to have done?’ 
Such was the influence of that first 
meeting on Mrs. Howe. “When they 
} requested me to speak,” she says, “I 


of Women’s Clubs, most of the church- | : ‘ 
|She held a special meeting in the col- 


es, und most of the editors. Out of the 
258 papers in Oregon, only seven ac- 
tively opposed it. The Oregonian, the 
leading paper of Oregon, and one of 
the few that did not favor the amend- 
scouted the statement that the 
little handful of millionaries’ 
who formed themselves into an Anti- 
Suffrage Association defeated the 
proposition. It said, ‘Their opposition 
undoubtedly made votes for it.” 

After election, Mr. F, E. Reed, 
had been employed to manage the 
anti-suffrage campaign, told in. the 
Oregon Journal how he did it. He said 
that he had had the help of both the 
political parties, of the liquor interest, 
and of the “business interests,” i. e 
the trusts. Curiously enough, he did 


whe 


Secretary of State writes me that 90/not even mention the little Anti-Suf- 


per cent. of them vote. 

In Colorado they have had 
fourteen years. The Colorado Secre- 
tary of State, in a letter to Mrs. 
Charles Park of Boston, says that 80 
|per cent. of them register and about 
| 72 per cent. vote. The Legislature of 
| Colorado, by a practically unanimous 
vote of both houses, has declared that 
ever since they got the suffrage “the 
| women have exercised it as generally 
}as the men.” 
| In Idaho the Chief Justice and all 
the Judges of the State Supreme Court 
signed a published statement that ‘‘the 
large vote polled by the women estab 
lishes the fact that they take a lively 
interest. None of the evils predicted 
has come to pass. Woman suffrage 
has gained much in popularity since 
its adoption. If the question were re- 
submitted it would now be adopted by 


it for 


iu vote almost unanimous.” 

In opposition to this mass of testi- 
mony, the New York Antis offer no 
evidence but that of “a Western 
newspaper’’—name not given, of 
course, 





THE M.A. O. F. E, S. W. 





The “Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women” has issued its annual 
“Remonstrance.” 


It appears by this that there are 
State Anti-Suffrage Associations in 


two of the 46 States of the Union, and 
Anti-Suffrage “Committees” in four. 
In Rhode Island the Committee con- 
sists of one woman. There are State 
Suffrage Associations in 35 States. 
The M. A. O. F. E. S. W. claims to 
have more than 12,000 members. As 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of 
the New England W. S. A, has point- 
ed out, this statement gives a greatly 
exaggerated idea of its strength, if un- 
accompanied with an explanation as to 
what membership means. In most so- 
cieties, those who join pay a member- 
ship fee, and renew their membership 
from year to year. The so-called mem- 
bers of the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. pay 
no membership fee; they merely sign 
an anti-suffrage document: and those 
who signed years ago are still counted 
as members today. Considering how 
easy it is to get people to sign almost 
anything, it is not at all remarkable 
that the “Antis’” have been able in 
twelve years to collect 12,000 signa- 
tures. In New York, at the time of the 
last constitutional convention, the suf- 
fragists secured more than 300,000 sig- 
natures in a few months, while the An- 
tis secured only 15,000. In Massachu- 
setts, on the referendum taken in 1895, 
nearly twice as many women ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of suffrage 
in one day as the “Antis” have induced 
to express themselves against it in 
twelve years. In Maine, Illinois and 











frage Society of Oregon women as a 
factor in bringing about the result. He 
boasted that in 24 out of the 33 coun- 
ties of the State, he had from 10 to 20 
men at the different precincts on elec- 
tion day, working against equal suf 
frage, and 214 men working against it 
at the polls in Portland alone. Yet, 
despite this unprecedented expenditure 
of money and effort, the amendment 
received such widespread support that 
a change of 5,022 votes in a total of 
83,899 would have carried it. 

Our Eastern Antis would have us be- 
lieve that the fifteen society women 
who signed the appeal to the Oregon 
voters against suffrage, carried more 
weight than the 2,000 liquor dealers, 
the trusts, and the Democratic and Re- 
publican machines, all put together: 
but every practical man knows better. 

Other points in the “Remonstrance” 
will be taken up next week, 


A. 8. B. 





COL. HIGGINSON ON MRS. HOWE. 





A noteworthy article on Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe is contributed to the Out- 
look by Col. T. W. Higginson. He says 
in part: 


Many years of what may be called 
intimacy with Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
do not impair one’s power of painting 
her as she is, and this for two reasons: 
first, because she does not care to be 
portrayed in any other way; and, sec- 
ondly, because her freshness of temper- 
ament is so inexhaustible as to fix 
one’s attention always on what she 
said or did this morning. After know- 
ing her more than forty years, and 
having been fellow member or officer 
in half a dozen clubs with her, first 
and last, during that time, I now see 
in her, not merely the woman of to- 
day, but the woman who went through 
the education of wifehood and mother- 
hood, of reformer and agitator, and in 
all these was educated by the experi- 
ence of life. She lived to refute much 
erly criticism or hasty judgment, and 
this partly from inward growth, part- 
ly because the society in which she 
moved was growing for itself and un- 
derstood her better. The wife of a re- 
former is apt to be tested by the ob- 
stacles her husband encounters; if she 
is sympathetic she shares his difficul- 
ties, and if not, is perhaps criticised 
by the very same people for not shar- 
ing his zeal. Mrs. Howe, moreover, 
came to Boston at a time when all 
New Yorkers were there regarded with 
a slight distrust; she bore and reared 
five children, and doubtless, like all 
good mothers, had methods of her 
own; she went into company, and was 
criticised by cliques which did not ap- 
plaud. Whatever she did, she might 
be in many eyes the object of prejudice. 


| spoke 


Wives | 





could only say, ‘I am with you.’ I have 
been with them ever since, and have 
never seen any reason to go back from 
the pledge then given.” She adds that 
she had everything to learn with re- 
spect to public speaking, the rules of 
debate, and the management of her 





voice, she having hitherto spoken in | 


parlors only. In the same way she 
Was gradually led into the wider 
sphere of women’s congresses, and at 
last into the presidency of the wo- 
man's department at the great World’s 
Fair at New Orleans in the winter of 


ISS3-4, at which she presided with 
great ability, organizing a series of 


| short talks on the exhibits, to be given 


by experts. While in charge of thls 


ored people’s 
“Battle 


department, 

Hymn” was sung, and she 
to them of Garrison, Sumner, 
and Dr. Howe. Her daughter’s collec- 
tion of books written by women was 
presented to the Ladies’ Art Associa- 
tion of New Orleans, and her whole 
enterprise was a singular triumph. In 
dealing with public enterprises in all 
parts of the country she soon made 
herself welcome everywhere. And yot 
this was the very woman who had 
written in the “Salutatory” of her first 
volume of poems: 


where the 


“IT was born ’neath a clouded star, 
More in shadow than light 
grown; 
Loving souls are not like trees 
That strongest and _ stateliest 
alone.” 


The truth is that the life of a re- 
former always affords some training; 
either giving it self-control or mar- 
ring it altogether—more frequently the 
former; it was at any rate eminently 
so with her. It could be truly said, in 
her case, that to have taken up reform 
was a liberal education. 

Added to this was the fact that ag 
her children grew, one by one, they 
filled and educated one side of hei 
life. One of her most attractive poems 
is that in which she describes herself 
as going out for exercise on a rainy 
day and walking round her house, 
looking up each time at the window 
where her children were watching 
with merry eagerness for the succes- 
sive glimpses of her: 


have 


shoot 


The Heart’s Astronomy. 


This evening, as the twilight fell, 
My younger children watched fort 
me; 
Like cherubs in the window framed, 
I saw the smiling group of three. 


While round and round the house I 
trudged, 
Intent to walk a weary mile, 
Oft as I passed within their runge, 
The little things would beck and 
smile. 


They watched me, as Astronomers, 
Whose business lies in heaven afar, 

Await, beside the slanting glass, 
The reappearance of a star. 


Not so, not so, my pretty ones! 
Seek stars in yonder cloudless sky, 

But mark no steadfast path for me,— 
A comet dire and strange am I. 


And ye, beloved ones, when ye know 
What wild, erratic natures are, 
Pray that the laws of heavenly force 
Would hold and guide the Mother 
star! 


I remember well that household of 
young people in successive summers at 
Newport, as they grew towards ma- 
turity; how they in turn came back 
from school and college, each with in- 
dividual tastes and gifts, full of life, 
singing, dancing, reciting, poetizing, 
and one of them, at least, with a talent 
for cookery which delighted ail New- 
port; then their wooings and mar- 
riages, always happy; their lives al- 
ways busy; their temperaments 80 va- 


ried. These are the influences under 
which “wild erratic natures” grow 
calm. 


A fine training it was also, for these 
children themselves, to see their moth- 
er one of the few who could unite all 
kinds of friendship in the same life. 





Having herself the entree of whatever 
the fashion of Newport could in those 
days afford; entertaining brilliant or 
showy guests from New York, Wash- 
ington, London, or Paris; her doors 
were equally open at the same time to 
the plainest or most modest reformer 


—abolitionist, woman suffragist, or 
Quaker; and this as a matter of 
course. 


I have never encountered, at home 
or abroad, a group of people so culti- 
vated and agreeable as existed for a 
few years in Newport in the summers, 
There were present, as intellectual and 
social forces, not merely the Howes, 
but such families as the Bancrofts, the 
Warings, the Partons, the Potters, the 
Woolseys, the Hunts, the Rogers, the 
Hartes, the Hollands, the Goodwins, 
Kate Field, and others besides, who 
were readily brought together for any 
intellectual enjoyment. No one was 
the recognized leader, though Mrs, 
Howe came nearest to it; but they met 
as cheery companions, nearly all of 
whom have passed away. 


Col. Higginson gives an account of 
the wit and fun of the famous Town 
and Country Club, of which Mrs. 
Howe and he were president and vice- 
president. He adds: 

“That time is long past, but ‘The 
IHurdy-Gurdy,’ or any one of the later 
children’s books by Mrs. Howe’s 
daughter, Mrs. Laura Richards, will 
sive a glimpse at the endless treasury 
of daring fun which the second genera- 
tion of that family inherited from their 
mother.” 

In his review of her literary work 
the Colonel says: , : 


The following I have always thought 
her most original and powerful poem 
after the “Battle Hymn,” in so far that 
I ventured to supply a feebler supple- 
ment to it on her last birthday. 

It is to be remembered that in the 
game of “Rouge et Noir” the announce- 
ment by the dealer, “Rouge gagne,” 
implies that the red wins, while the 
phrase “Donner de la couleur” means 
simply to follow suit and accept what 
comes. 


Rouge Gagne. 


The wheel is the cards 
laid; 
The circle’s drawn, the bets are paid: 


I stake my gold upon the red. 


turned, are 


The rubies of the bosom mine, 
The river of life, so swift divine, 
In red all radiantly shine. 


Upon the cards, like gouts of blood, 
Lie dinted hearts, and diamonds good, 
The red for faith and hardihood. 


{n red the sacred blushes start 
On errand from a virgin heart, 
To win its glorious counterpart. 

| 
The rose that makes the summer fair, 
The velvet robe that sovereigns wear. 
The red revealment could not spare. 


And men who conquer deadly odds 
By fields of ice and raging floods, 
Take the red passion from the gods. 

i 
Now Love is red, and Wisdom pale, 
But human hearts are faint and frail 
Till Love meets Love, and bids it hail. 


[ see the chasm, yawning dread; 
I see the flaming arch o’erhead: 
I stake my life upon the red. 


This was my daring supplement, 
which appeared in the Atlantic Month- 
ly (Contributors’ Club) for October, 
1906: 

La Couleur, 


“I stake my life upon the red!” 
With hair still golden on her head, 
Dame Julia of the Valley said. 


But Time for her has plans not told, 
And while her patient years unfold 
They yield the white and not the gold. 


Where Alpine summits loftiest lie, 
The brown, the green, the red pass by, 
And whitest top is next the sky. 


And now with meeker garb bedight, 
Dame Julia sings in loftier light, 
“I stake my life upon the white!” 


It would be hard to find a book in 
American literature better worth re- 
printing and distributing than the lit- 
tle volume containing her two address- 
es on “Modern Society.” In wit, in 
wisdom, in anecdote, I know few books 
so racy. Next to it is the lecture “Is 
Polite Society Polite?’ so keen and 
pungent that it is said a young man 
was once heard inquiring for Mrs. 
Howe after hearing it, in a country 
town, and when asked why he wished 
to see her, replied, ‘“‘Well, I did put my 
brother in the poorheuse, and now that 
I have heard Mrs. Howe, I suppose 
that I must take him out.” 

In the large collection of essays com- 
prised in the same volume with this, 
there are papers on Paris and on 
Greece which are full of the finest 
flavor of anecdote, sympathy, and 
memory, while here and there in all 
her books one meets with glimpses of 
Italy which remind one of that scene 
on the celebration of the birthday of 
Columbus, when she sat upon the plat- 
form of Faneuil Hall, the only woman, 
and gave forth sympathetic talk in her 
gracious way to the loving Italian au- 
dience, which gladly listened to their 
own sweet tongue from her. Then, as 
always, she could trust herself freely 
in speech, for she never spoke without 
fresh adaptation to the occasion, and 
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her fortunate memory for words and 
names is unimpaired at eighty-six. 
The Colonel quotes a number of the 
quatrains read at the celebration of 
Mrs. Howe's 86th birthday by the Au 
thors’ Club in 1905. Two were espec- 
jally charming. Mary Gray Morrison 
wrote: 
Ilope now abiding. faith long ago, 
Never a shadow between 





me: 


_™ 





MRS. 





ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER. 





Hooker. Before I was seventeen I was 
engaged to him, with the understand 


ing that if either of us found we had 
|made a mistake we were at liberty to 
i}choose elsewhere. But at nineteen | 


White of the lilacs and white of the | 
snow, 
Seventy and sixteen! 
Frederick Lawrence Knowles’s was 


perhaps the best of all: 


Lady who lovest and who livest Peace 

And yet didst write Earth’s noblest 
battle song 
Freedom's bidding 
increase 

Till dawns the warless age for which 
we long! 


At thy fame 


may 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The death of Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, the last of the famous Beecher 
family, and for many years president 
W. S. A., will be a 


cause of general sorrow. 


of the Connecticut 


account of her 


She says: 


Mrs. Hooker’s own 
life is characteristic. 

“Tt was born in Litchfield, Feb. 22, 
1822, and when four years old my 
father moved to Boston, and we lived 
there until I was eleven. We went to 
Cincinnati in 1883, where my father 
became pastor of the 
terian church and president of Lane 
theological seminary. There were 
nine of us going at once, my father 
and mother and Aunt Esther and the 
children, Catherine, born in 1800, Har- 
riet and Isabella, George, Thomas and 
James, the latter born in Boston and 
the youngest of the family. Every 
member of our family, so far as I can 
remember, began singing soon after 
birth. For myself, I went to Lowell 
Mason’s first juvenile class in Boston 
and learned to sing by note about as 
soon as I had learned to read—blessed 
be his memory! 

“In about a year after reaching 
Cincinnati we moved to Walnut Hills, 
three miles out of the city, where the 
seminary was located, and where a 
house had been built for us in a mag- 
nificent grove of forest trees. One of 
my chief delights was to climb to the 
very top of one and another of these 
trees and sway with the branches in a 


heavy wind. Soon my two brothers, 
Henry and Charles, came back from 
college and entered the seminary, and 


we were a big and happy family until 
the anti-slavery discussion begun by 
the students became so serious that a 
body of them were determined to leave 
because the faculty, fearing that they 
were neglecting their studies, said that 
they must moderate their zeal. 

“My father was tried for heresy by 
the Presbytery, and well do I remem- 
ber sitting in the choir gallery of the 
church, listening to the comments of 
the young men and maidens, led on by 
my brother Henry. It seemed a 
strange thing to me that ministers of 
the Gospel should be found fighting 
such a good man as my father, and I 
have never yet changed my mind. 

“At sixteen I was sent back to New 
England on account of the death of my 
mother, and that is the last of my 
living at home with my father, and I 
knew him only through letters and his 
occasional visits. I date my interest 
in public affairs from those few years 
between eleven and sixteen, when our 
family circle was ever in discussion on 
the vital problems of human existence, 
and the United States Constitution, 
fugitive slave laws, Henry Clay and 


the Missouri Compromise alternated 
with free will, regeneration, heaven 
and hell. 


“In the home of my sister, whose 
husband, Thomas C. Perkins, was a 
lawyer, I soon became acquainted with 
a young law student in his office, John 


j}settled at 


married him, and went to live with his 
parents in the town of Farmington, 
Aug. 5, 1841, where we remained until 
1853, when we moved to Hartford and 
Nook Farm.” 

Mrs. Hooker then the 


quotes trom 


jautobiography written by her husband 


in which he tells of buying the farm 


with his brother-in-law, Francis Gil 
}lette, and founding the Forest Street 
Colony, which later included George 
Hf. and Charles Dudley Warner, Gen- 
ernl Hawley, Rev. Dr. Burton and, 
later, Mark ‘Twain Concerning her 
education and her interest in the sub 
ject of equal rights, Mrs. Hooker 
wrote: 


| 


| 
| 


| our 
Second Presby- | 


| Waiting 


“My interest in the woman question 
hegan soon after my marriage, when 
my husband, a patient young lawyer, 
for business, invited me to 
bring my knitting to the office every 
day, where he would read to me from 
his law and in the evening I 
might literature to him, his 
eyes weak as to forbid his 
using the evening. For four 
years we kept on this even tenor of 
way, and to it I owe my interest 
in public affairs, and a certain disci- 


books, 
read 
were so 
them in 


as 


jew? galls: ; 
|pline of mind, since I never attended 
school or college after my sixteenth 
| year.” 

Frances Ellen Burr writes in the 





Hartford Times: 

“The passing of Isabella Beecher 
Hooker is a loss to us, not only of a 
strong worker for woman's cause. but 
a loss of one of the most original and 
picturesque characters of the time. It 
is 37 years since Mrs. Hooker came out 
as a public advocate of woman suf- 
frage. How distinctly that opera 
house convention of 1869 looms 
through the mists of intervening years: 
a convention made up of the most dis- 
tinguished speakers in the country, in- 
cluding Julia Ward Howe, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Mary Livermore, Susan 
Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Paulina Wright 
Davis and many others. This conven- 
tion was brought about and managed 
entirely by Mrs. Hooker, though she 
was too modest at that time to speak 
on the platform. For two years the 
Rev. N. J. Burton was president, but 
at the third convention, in October, 
1871, Mrs. Hooker for the first time 
addressed a public audience, and it 
was at this convention that she 
elected 
and she used to say to the writer of 
these lines: ‘You and I will hold our 
offices as long as we live.’ 

“In the early sixties Mrs. Hooker 
had not made up her mind to join the 
suffrage ranks. The writer of this ar- 
ticle called on her in the fall of 1867 
to ask her if she would assist or take 
the lead in organizing a Woman Suf- 
frage Association. It was a bright, 
crisp morning in October, and her at- 
tractive home at Nook Farm, on Forest 
street, was filled with a company of 
chatty guests, and grate fires sent out 
a cheerful glow in the various rooms. 
The genial hospitality of her heart 
and home was one of the noticeable 
things connected with Mrs. Hooker, 
and to this was added the charm of 
the artistic touch she always gave to 
everything in the house. In a private 
interview on this occasion, she said 
she believed .n woman suffrage, but 
didn’t feel like being identified with 
Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, a feeling which entirely van- 
ished later on, and she was only too 
glad to become identified with these 
women. Two years later she had made 


picturesque character 


| number 
up | 


was | 
president of the association, 





up her mind to take a stand tor wo- 
man suffrage, and when once her mind 
was made up, she had n> fear of public 
opinion She had counted the 
and knew that she would be ostracised 
by her fashionable or society friends. 
ut that didn’t eount with her. She 
wis a woman of great moral eourage 
When once she had set herself to work 
for a principle she felt was right, she 


cost, 


care nothing for public opinion; she 
wis ready to face the universe in her 
ndvocuey of the rig The society 
friends she lost did not have a 


fenther’s weight with her. 

“She was equally pronounced in her 
advocacy of spiritualism, which she 
hesitated to announce. And in 
her latter years she believed she was 
« Writing medium, and filled reams of 
paper with communications which she 
firmly believed came from departed 
friends. This moral courage was one 
of her strong characteristics. 

“Mrs. Hooker was the handsomest 
of the Beecher family. She had a fine 


never 


presence, and her face expressed a 
heauty more charming than that of | 
youth, as the ripened experiences of 


life stamp themselves on the face with 
an attractiveness that cannot be found 
in the callowness of youth. Afhd when 
to the spiritual lines of the face is add- 
ed the soft, snowy hair, like a 
of glory, the admiration of all 
knew her, you have the artistic beauty 
of old age in its true sense. 
“She has gone from us, but tae mem- 
ory of her strong, striking and most 
Will remain.” 


crown 





—_____.._. 


Susan C. Kenyon. 


The death of Miss Susan C. Kenyon 
occurred suddenly at her home on 
Pleasant street, Pawtucket, R. I. 

On Jan. 15, at mid-day, a very large 
of her relatives and near 
friends, with prominent  representa- 
tives of the Society of Friends, and 
other associations of which she was a 
member, gathered from far and near, 
at ner former home, for funeral exer 
cises. 

Susan C. Kenyon was the last of 
seven daughters of the late John T. 
Kenyon and Sarah Kenyon (nee Wil- 
bur). She leaves one brother, now the 
sole representative of the once large 
family. 

Born in East Greenwich, R. I., she 
was but two years old when her par- 
ents moved to the spot on the Swan 
Point road between Pawtucket and 
Providence which has continued to be 
her home during the long and useful 
life vouchsafed to her. 

Her oldest sister, Lydia, was the first 
wife of Ex-Gov. John Davis, through 
whose instrumentality the Corporation 
of Riverside Cemetery was formed, 
taking for its site that portion of her 
father’s farm lying between Swan 
Point road and the Seekonk river. 
Hence, it happens that her body finds 
its resting place still upon the dear old 
home spot. 

To but few is it given to spend so 
long a life in one home. And such a 
successful life as she has made it! The 
most excellent works and record of Su- 
san Kenyon need no eulogy among her 
acquaintances, and she was the last to 
desire publicity for her acts of help- 
fulness to others; yet here was a life 
so thoroughly in keeping with the 
teachings of the Master, so typical of 
His own life as He went about doing 
good, and because she “let not her left 
hand know what her right hand was 
doing,” those nearest to her find it dif- 
ficult to refrain from calling attention 
to her worthy example. 

Are we not too much given to being 
careful for worldly things, and even to 
praising those who accumulate mate- 





| their fellow-men? 


who | 


rial fortunes, by and with entire neg- 
lect of the true and highest welfare of 
Are we not fully 
justified, then, in calling attention to 
a life wholly unostentatious, but full 
of the Master’s spirit and teachings? 
Hers was a life not of profession but 
of work. 

The unusually large number of acts 
of interest in and helpfulness for in- 
dividuals, consideration for the living 
precludes mentioning, but we may re- 
fer to her deep interest in broad ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of human- 
ity generally. She was an earnest 
worker in the anti-slavery cause as 
long as slavery existed. Her great in- 
terest in the ever-burning temperance 
question led her to unite her efforts 
}many years ago with the W. C. T. U., 
|} and her labors therein have been faith- 
ful and long, and strongly appreciated. 
She was also a tireless worker as a 
member of the Rhode Island W. S. A. 
She early espoused this unpopular 
cause, to which she gave time, strength 
and support, never hesitating to per- 
form any task that appealed to her as 
a duty faithfully and well. She was 
for six years the president of the Paw- 


her best efforts to its advancement. 


When the city of Pawtucket ob- 
tained a new charter, which made it 
obligatory for the voters to. elect 


nine persons as members of the school 
committee, three of them to be wo- 
men, Miss Kenyon was immediately 





tucket Woman Suffrage League, giving | 
~ | Son; 
| Tina 


elected to serve three years in this re- | 


sponsible position, and ably fulfilled 
| its duties. She was also appointed by 
the Governor of Rhode Island a mem- 
tne Board of Visitors to State 
| institutions, and served for a number 
jot yeurs. 

|} Her brilliant 


mind, original, unob- 
readiness to assist 
and worthy need exist- 


| courtesy and 
wherever real 
ed, stamped her as a 
strong friend and a real 
woman, whose character and ways are 
eminently worthy of our study and 
emulation. 

W. F. 
Jan. 16. 


Sherman 
Melrose 


NATIONAL CONVENTION PRO- 
GRAM. 


The program for the National Suf- 
rage Convention, to be held in Chica 

Feb. 14 to 19, is announced, as fol- 
lows: 


Lo, 


Wednesday, Feb. 13 

Executive Committee meeting ut the 
Palmer House. 

Thursday, Feb. 14, 9.30 A. M, 

Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting. 

Report of the Business (‘ommittee 
upon plan for the Anthony Memorial 
and other important business 

The Standing Rules state that 
delegates to the Convention shall 


“all 
he 


|permitted to attend the Executive 
Committee meetings, but without a 


vote or the privileges of the floor” 
2.15 P. M. 
called to 
Prayer. 
Seass 


Convention 
president. 
come, Ella 
iTllinois W. S. A.: 


order by the 
Addresses of wel- 
Stewart, president 
Minnie FE. Watkins, 
president Illinois Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. Responses, Fannie J 
Fernald, president of the Maine W. S. 
}.\., and others Appointmént of Com- 
mittees on Finance, Credentials, ete. 
| Symposium, Municipal Suffrage for 
Women, Mrs. Charles Henrotin presid 


|ing: speakers, Anna E. Nicholes, “The 
| Ballot for Working Women; Mrs. 
| Raymond Robin, “The Civie Duty of 


Women;” Kate M. Gordon, “Some Ex- 
periments in New Orleans:” Lila D. 
Monroe, “Municipal Suffrage in Kan- 
sas.” 

8 P. M 

Prayer. Solo, Rose Lutiger Gannon: 
addresses of welcome, “On Behalf of 
the City.” Mayor Dunne; “Of the Club 
Women,” Gertrude Blackwelder, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Woman’s Club; 
“Of the National W. C. T. U..” (to be 
announced); responses; address, Hon. 
Oliver Stewart, [llinois; president’s an- 
nual address, Anna H. Shaw. 

Friday, Feb. 15, 9.30 A. M. 

Preliminary report of Committee on 
Credentials; report of national organ— 
“Progress,” Harriet Taylor Upton; 
plans of memorials by different asso- 
ciations: the Susan B. Anthony Mem- 
orial Association, president, Mary T 
L. Gannett, New York; the National 
Council of Women, May Wright Se- 
wall, Indiana; reports of State presi- 
dents. 

2.15 P. M. 

Report of treasurer, Harriet Taylor 
Upton; report of National Executive 
Committee upon the Memorial of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association to Susan B. Anthony. Dis- 
cussion. 

8 P.M. 

Memorial Conference: Prayer; harp 
solo, Marie Ludwig; tributes, Fannie 
Barrier Williams, Emily Howland and 


trusive wit, even disposition, uniform | 


rare person, a} 


Christian | 7 ayya 


Bar,” 
Rev. 


others; music—‘Crossing the 
Jennie F. W. Johnson; address, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Saturday, Feb. 16, 9.50 A. M 

Report of National Headquarters, 
Elizabeth J. Hauser, Ohio; report of 
Oregon campaign: ‘*The Co-operation 
of the National-American and the Ore- 
gon Associations in the Conduct of the 
Campaign,’ Dr. Annice F. Jeffreys; 
“The Opening of the Campaign,” Laura 
Clay; “Work in the Field,” Mary N. 
Chase; “The Organization of the Cit- 
ies,” Kate M. Gordon; “Campaign 
Headquarters,” Lucy E. Anthony; 
“Campaign Press Work,” Ida Porter 
Boyer. Reports of State presidents. 

Saturday afternoon will be devoted 
to visiting Hull House, Chicago Uni- 
versity and other places of spevial in- 
terest. Parties escorted by members 
of the Committee on Excursions. 

Saturday evening—Reveption to the 
members of the Convention by the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club at the club rooms, 
Fine Arts Building. 

Sunday, Feb. 17. 

Meeting in the Studebaker Theatre 
at 3.50 P. M. Soprano solo, Ruby C. 
Ledward; address, Rey. Herbert Bige- 
low; contralto solo, Jennie F. W. John- 
address, Jane Addams; organ, 
Mae Haines; address, Rabbi 
G. Hirsch. 
Monday, Feb. 


Emil 


IS, 9.30 A. M 


Reports of Standing Committees: on 
press, Elizabeth J. Hauser, Ohio; en- 
rolment, Oreola W. Haskell, New 


York; literature, Alice Stone Blackwell, 


Massachusetts; congressional work, 
I‘lorence helley, New York: final re- 
port of committee on credentials, Har- 


riet Taylor Upton. Election of offi- 
cers, 
2.15 P. M. 

Report of Standing 
residential Suffrage 
well, Massachusetts; reports of spectal 
Committees: on Legislation for Civil 
Rights, Lucretia LL Blankenburg, 
Pennsylvania; Increase of Membership, 
Clay, Kentucky Keports of 


presidents. Symposium—Indus- 


Committee om 
Henry B. Blaek- 


State 


| trial Conditions for Women and Chil 





dren, Florence Kelley presiding. Re- 
port of Special Committee on Indus- 
trial Problems Affecting Women and 


(hildren, Florence Kelley, New York; 
addresses by Graham Romeyn Taylor, 
Lllinois, Mary McDowell Chicago, 
Alice Henry, Australia 

SP. M 

Violin solo, Grace Enseninger; report 
of Copenhagen meeting of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance. 
Addresses by Mary FE. Coggeshall, 
lowa; Professor Emily Perkins of 
Northwestern University, Ohio: Louis 
Post, Illinois. 

Tuesday, Feb. 19, 9.50 A. M. 

Reports of State presidents; report of 
Standing Committee on Peace and Ar- 
bitration, Lucia Ames Mead, Massa- 
‘husetts; report of Committee on Reso- 
lutions; discussion. 

2.15 P. M. 

Reports of State presidents; confer- 
ence on Increase of Membership, Rach- 
el Foster Avery presiding; short ad- 
dresses by Kate M. Gordon, Louisiana; 
Liuura Clay, Kentucky; Lucretia L. 
Blankenburg, Pennsylvania; Ella Haw- 
ley Crossett, New York. 

SP. M. 

Prayer; soprano solo, Mrs. F. LIL. 
IXent; addresses, Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, Ohio; Caroline Lexow, New York; 


“Woman's Lack of Backbone,’ Doro- 
thy Dix, Louisiana. Closing remarks 
by the president. 

Wednesday, Feb. 20, 9.830 A. M. 


Executive Committee meeting at the 
Palmer House. 


ADMIRAL CHADWICK FOR SUF- 
FRAGE. 


Admiral Chadwick writes to the Bos- 


ton Herald: “In the report of the 
meeting at the Economic Club, in the 
Herald, I am made to say that wo- 


men have a vote under the new New- 


port (R. I.) charter. This is an 
error. I said that any taxpayer, 
man or woman, had a right to 
appear and address the repre- 


sentative council on any subject be- 
fore it, subject, of course, to certain 
rules, and I interpolated that I should 
be very glad to see the women tax- 
payers, who paid nearly 40 per cent. 
of the taxes in Newport, have a vote 
in all municipal matters, as in Eng- 
land, where, since 1869, all women tax- 
payers, heads of families or heads of a 
business, have had such a vote. Such 
women form in England about 20 per 
cent. of the whole municipal vote.” 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Bullding 
73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
Tel. Haymarket 662-4 








dressed woman. 





Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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A GREETING. 


Members of our club, a greeting! 

Once again at this glad meeting 

In our hearts we are repeating 
Truths obscure to none. 

We, of this bright constellation, 

Know we prize, as its foundation, 

A twin-star, close corporation— 
Howe and Higginson. 


Do we crave the fruits of learning, 

Cultured style with taste discerning; 

Do we seek with hungry yearning 
Sober fact or fun; 

Who are they who can supply it 

Better far—who dares deny it?— 

Than all other who may try it?— 
Howe and Higginson. 


Bo we turn to hist’ry’s pages 

To inquire of long-gone ages 

Of their seers and of their sages, 
What was said and done? 

No, indeed! we do not need a 

History or ‘cyclopaedia; 

We have our loved, living media— 
Howe and Higginson. 


But suppose we sighed for “lateness” | 


In our news; an up-to-date-ness, 

Snappy, youthful while-you-wait-ness, 
Spiced with point and pun; 

Whom should we expect to give it? 

Whom would we have. sift 
sieve it 

If we had to take and live it?— 
Howe and Higginson. 


Let Time write with his harsh finger 

What he will, while with us linger 

Our loved seer and our loved singer, 
Life shall gladly run; 

Naught Time does shall overcome us 

So he does not beckon from us 

Our sweet Mrs. Howe and Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 

—Nixon Waterman in Boston Tran- 
script. 





FROM A WYOMING CLUB WOMAN. 


Harriet L. Sheik of Wheat- 
land, Wyo., president of the Wyoming 
State Federation of Women's Clubs, 
writes in answer to a letter of inquiry 


Mrs. 


from Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton of 
Warren, O.: 

I take pleasure in giving you the 
following answers to your questions, 


just received: 
1. The bad women will not vote, if 


left to themselves. It may happen 
that politicians having use for their 
votes will influence them to register, 


Statistics show that 
regis- 


and then to vote. 
as a class these women do not 
ter, and therefore do not vote. 

i do not know about the proportion 
of ignorant women Of course, the 
same test is applied to the women as 
the men—they must be able to read 
the constitution. I have never heard 
any complaints of harm coming from 
the votes of ignorant women. 

2.1 have not seen any bad effects 
from women having the right to vote. 
I do not know of a single case where 
a woman neglected her home, husband 
or children because she had suffrage 
Neither have I ever heard of a serious 


quarrel or a divorce resulting from 
the wife exercising her right to vote. 
We have several families here where 
the husband and wife belong to dif- 
ferent parties, but the subject is 
ilways spoken of with the utmost good 
humor In one case, where the wife 
1dmits a “peppery” temper, she tells 


me that the subject of politics is never 
mentioned They each vote as they 
and never discuss the question. 
3. I believe that it has had good re 


please, 


sults in this State. It is a great re- 
sponsibility, but it gives weight to 
woman's wishes to a degree that she 
‘ould get in no other way Candi- 


lates of notoriously bad character 
‘annot be nominated or elected to any 
ffice Naturall women do _ not 
ulways agree s to just the qualities 
1 man needs, to be a good man. Some 
lemand more than othe gut in the 
main the intluence rood 

\I vO for tl iblic good that 
eC} o do is made easier, for 
the reason that a woman has the same 
influer and the me fore that a 
n ha She has more, for ie also 
he influence that belo to every 
womar ’ } hri and 

ballot doe ot tal Va 
T } ly tly ed bh ome 
} e p made n ol of the 
;O papers in regard to this ques 
tio! If one were to believe ull that 
me women write on. the ubject, 
ne would have to think that pande 
onium reigned in these suffrage 
t« They draw such a picture of 
he condition of our homes that I won 
ler how any sane persons can accept 
their views for one moment. One 
woman, who is making an amusing 
stir just now, is so entirely off con- 
litions in these States, and so fool- 
ishly positive in her false assertions, 


that she does not deserve the respect 
f self-respecting womanhood 

To go to the polls and cast a ballot 
is nothing more than to attend an 
innual church meeting and vote for 
the officers. The place is 
quiet and orderly, and everyone is per- 
fectly respectful. Indeed, our West- 
ern men have enough of the old chiv- 
alry left so that it would be a sorry 
day for anyone who offered any dis- 
respect to a woman at the polls in 
this State. 

I do not know that our men have 
‘more respect for women, but I do 
know that they show more respect for 
them. That is not because we have 
‘the ballot. They gave us the ballot as 
a pledge of their confidence and their 
abiding faith in us, and, please God, 


perfectly | 


and | 


no honest man will ever regret that 
| action. 
Wyoming was the first State to 
| honor her women, and we came into 
the Union with political equality. And 
I can assure you that our homes are 
| just as happy, and the home spirit is 
| just as beautiful, in Wyoming as in 
| any State in the Union. 
| After the elections in Colorado, and 
|after the papers had come out with 
| their articles against woman suffrage, 
|} our Cheyenne papers came back with 
|a@ cordial invitation to them to come 
| to Wyoming and see that woman suf- 
frage did work, and work well, here. 
They gave the question a good little 
notice, and I am sorry now that I did 
| not save the paper. 
| suffrage States put together do not 
|make half the stir that Colorado 
| makes. 

Personally, I believe that we can do 
more good with our votes when we 
| keep rather quiet, and use them as a 
| quiet, forceful illustration of what we 
|} ask for and what we want. It does 
| not do to let men think that we are 
| aggressive. A woman will lose force 
; every time by losing her temper or 





The other three | 





| 
| 


“fighting” for her own way. If she 
will use the ballot just as she uses| 
everything else, with quiet but con- 


vincing tact, making no fuss, nor stir, 
| nor commotion, in the long run she 
will find the greater force is hers. 

A woman never wins her battles by 


fighting—she wins by diplomacy. And 
| when she learns to use her ballot 
diplomatically, she will find herself 


on the winning side. 





A GIRL’S BRAVERY. 





On the closing day of the term for 
the Christmas vacation, the president 
of the Moravian Seminary, where Mir- 
iam, the eldest daughter of Rachel 
Foster Avery, is 
called her to the platform at chapel 
and in the presence of the whole school 
presented her with a ten dollar gold 
piece as an expression of appreciation 


oughly satisfied that this one question 
sinks all else into the background; that 
until we can establish equality be- 
tween men and women we shall never 
realize the full development of which 
manhood and womanhood are capa- 
ble.” 

Women make sacrifices innumerable 
for their churches, for their temperance 
unions, for the cause of child labor, for 
work in the slums and for charity in 
every form. Why will they not realize 
that all these things are less important 
than the gaining of the weapon with 
which they can defeat vice and en- 
throne honesty and virtue in the seats 
of power in a land which (I am sorry 
to say it, but it is true) is fast becom- 
ing, in the minds of Europeans, a syn- 
onym for dishonesty and corruption in 
government? 

There is nothing better for every 
suffrage worker, nothing which will 
give her more of an uplift and more 
courage and enthusiasm for the year’s 
work than to attend the annual con- 
vention. And this coming convention, 
which will be a memorial to the great 
leader who has left us to carry for- 
ward the work to its ultimate triumph, 
should show to the world that we are 
worthy of the charge. I hope every 
woman will make whatever sacrifice 


| is possible to be present at Chicago. 


attending school, | 


of her remarkable courage and pres- | 


ence of mind in arousing the teachers 
and students on the night of the re- 
cent fire in the dormitory. 

Miss Avery's sleeping room was di- 
rectly over the dining hall where the 
fire originated. 
the apartment of the teachers, where, 
failing to arouse them by calling, with 
great presence of mined she turned on 
the electric lights, instantly awaken- 
ing them. She then walked through 
the halls calling the students so calm- 
ly that there was no excitement, no 
panic, nor accident of any kind. 

The training of a woman suffrage 
mother tends to develop level 
than light headedness in times of dan- 





ger.—Progress. 
A PRETTY CUSTOM. 
One pretty custom which all the 
mistresses of the White House have 
followed on Christmas Day is to ex- 


change greetings with all the former 
chatelaines Mrs. toosevelt 
flowers to Mrs. McKinley, and in re- 
turn she gets a pathetic little note, and 
sometimes flowers, dry and_ faded, 
which come from the grave of the mar- 
tyred President, 

On Christmas 
House carriage, 


morning the White 
with liveried attend 
ants, draws up before the “Louise 
Home” and delivers Mrs. Roosevelt's 
ard. a basket of cut flowers, and fruit, 
for the aged and blind daughter of 
President Tyler, who is one of its in- 
mates 

Certain of the foreigners foilow an 
old Latin custom, and send their gifts 
bv their children. The graceful little 
South Americans, laden with flowers 
may be seen going into the White 
House with their fragrant bundles 
several days before Christmas.—Mar 
varet Dve Ellis in Union Signal 


THE CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 


Immediately after the death of 
Susan I. Anthony last March, the 
most active suffrage workers received 
assurances from a host of believers 
who had not up to that time pro- 
fessed any very deep interest in the 
cause stating their desire to show 
their appreciation of the great wo- 
man who had given a long life of 
ervice for the sake of other women 
Manv of them asked how the could 
enter into the work 

At the same time mal! of those 
who were already enlisted as activ 
members or as officers of State and 
local associations vowed a new alle 
giance to the cause of securing fo 
woman the tool with which she can 


work out, not only her own salvation, 
but the moral regeneracy of the nation. 

To all of those who desire to do 
something now for the cause for which 
Miss Anthony and the other great 
pioneers gave their whole lives, let me 
say, “Come to the thirty-ninth annual 
convention and help to make it greater 
and more enthusiastic than any which 
have preceded it. Or, if you can not 
possibly come, then help to arouse in- 
terest in some cther woman who has 
more leisure or more money than your- 
self and so would be able to undertake 
the journey.” 

Miss Mary Anthony, whom we had 
hoped to have at the convention, is too 
weak to travel, but, like her heroic sis- 


|ter, her interest in the great cause is 


| still as active as ever. 


She writes late- 
ly: “From the time I was able to rea- 
son at all, I have always felt thorough- 
ly convinced that by far the greater 
share of the evils between men and 
women resulted from the legal subor- 
dination of women from the beginning 
of time to the present day. I feel thor- 


She quietly went to | 


l 


Earnest suffragists ought not to need 
any other attraction than that of hear- 
ing the reports of the work and help- 
ing to plan for the future; but for 
those who go to Chicago for the ses- 
sions of Feb. 14-19 there will be many 
things of interest in addition. 

In view of the campaign for munici- 
pal suffrage now in progress in Chi- 
cago, there will be un afternoon given 
to a symposium on this subject, presid- 
ed over by Mrs. Charles Henrotin. 
Another symposium, upon Industrial 
Conditions for Women and Children, 
will be presided over by our vice-pres- 
ident at large, Florence Kelley, and 
addressed by speakers able to discuss 
the subject practically and well. 

The Sunday meeting, which will 
take place in the Studebaker Theatre, 
will be addressed by Rev. Herbert 
Bigelow of Cleveland, and by Emil G. 
Hirsch and Miss Jane Addams, both of 
Chicago; this will be one of the most 
interesting sessions of the entire con- 
vention. X 

On Saturday afternoon the delegates 
are invited by Miss Addams to lunch 
at Hull House, after which they will 
be taken in groups to visit the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the Settlements 
nd other places of special interest. 
Saturday evening a reception will be 


| This influential club of Chicago’s most 
| public-spirited women most hospitably | 


rather | 


opens its rooms to the suffragists 


|to the reception of Saturday evening. 
| We are to be free to use its lunch room 


sends | 
{chairman of entertainment, Mrs. F. 


| entertaimrment 


on the same terms as its own members. 
As the Music Hall is under the same 
roof as the rooms of the club, this will 
he found a great convenience. 

The Chicago workers write me that 
they have secured more entertainment 
than has as yet been called for, so that 
when this article reaches your eyes it 
will not be too late to write to the 
K. 
Tracy, 545 Jackson Boulevard, Chica 
go, telling her that you wish to have 
in a private home, i. e.. 
free lodging and breakfasts during the 
entire time of the convention. Or. if 
you prefer it, the hotel headquarters at 


the Palmer House, not far from the 
Musie Hall (Fine Arts Building), are 
available at reasonable prices, the 


rooms varying from $1.50 to £2.50 for 
one person in a room, and from $1.00 
to $1.50 for each person where two oec- 


cupy one room. This of course does 
not include meals. 

The railroad secretary has secured 
our usual rebates on the railroads. Let 
every delegate be sure to ask for a 
certificate when paying her fare going 
to Chicago; this will enable her to re- 
turn for one-third fare 

Let every State president exert her- 
self to have her own delegation full 
this year, and let each member feel the 
personal responsibility of attending 
the convention and of helping to make 
it le best ever held by our National 


\merican Woman Suffrage Association 


] 


In ali its 59 years of work for that 
cause which Clara Barton has recent- 
ly called “the reatest work befcre 


world today, far-reaching in its ef- 
permanent in its results.” 
Hoping to meet all my 
Chicago, I am, 

Yours for woman 


Rachel 


enders st 


suffrage, 
Fostet Avery. 


SUFFRAGE REFORM IN SWEDEN. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


The Minneapolis Journal Says: 


The Swedish riksdag reassembled 
yesterday and listened to the speech 
from the throne, delivered by Crown 


Prince Gustaf, who is acting as regent 
(luring the illness of his father. King 
Oscar. The principal feature of the 





qualification imposed and by the meth- 
od of election, to rich men. Unless a 
man has 80,000 kronor ($21,360) in 
property, or its equivalent in income, 
he cannot enter that chamber. The 
members are elected by the provincial 
assemblies, the members of which are 
representative of property interests 
and not of the nation. The conserva- 
tives do not propose to change the 
composition of the first chamber at all. 
They are supreme there, and have no 
idea of giving up their power. 

The second chamber, however, is 
controlled by the liberals, in spite of 
the fact that the property qualifica- 
tions restricting the suffrage to those 
with 1000 kronor in property or 800 
kronor in annual income permits only 
six and a half per cent. of the 
men of Sweden to vote for mem- 
bers of the so-called popular cham- 
ber. The second chamber, how- 
ever, controls the budget, and thus 
has the whip hand. In certain contin- 
gencies, when the two chambers dead- 
lock, the question is settled in joint 
session. Here, too, the liberals are 
now able to outvote the conservatives. 

The conservative plan, therefore, is 
to secure proportional representation 
as the price of universal suffrage for 
the second chamber. By that plan they 
would secure a large enough minority 
representation in the second chamber 
to permit them to dominate a joint ses- 
sion of the two chambers. The success 
of their program would fasten conser- 
vative rule on Sweden for many years 
to come. 

The second chamber, however, will 
probably throw out the conservative 
suffrage reform bill, and pass a genu- 
ine reform measure applying to both 
chambers. Then will come the dead- 
lock, and the possibility of a dissolu- 
tion and new election. The liberals 
and social democrats believe a new 
election will strengthen their hands 
very materially. But at best there is 
a long fight ahead before the Swedish 
nation wins complete civil liberty 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 


Newton.—Mrs. George IF. Lowell 
gave a reception to Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead and the Newton E. S. A. on the 
evening of Jan. 22. Mrs. Mead spoke 





on “The End of International Duel- 
ing.” An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed. Mrs. Harriet A. Eager then 


;Showed the relation of suffrage to all 


of | 
the nation on this occasion, in addition | 


| latures 
| tional 


address was the promise of “an elec- | 


toral reform measure providing for | 
universal suffrage, and limiting the | 


election of members of the house to 
SIx years.” The language used is that 
of the cable dispatch summarizing the 
speech. It is probable, however, that 


|this language does not accurately de- 





scribe the electoral reform measure 
that is to be offered by the conserva- 
tive ministry now in power. The con- 
servative program calls, indeed, for 
universal suffrage so far as the second 
chamber of the riksdag is concerned, 
but there is grafted on it a plan for 
proportional representation which is 
held by the liberal elements to vitiate 
and destroy the purpose of suffrage 
extension. 

The situation is peculiar. The first 
chamber is given over, by the property 





: He 4 , ‘Tay, | Lihese gre: f interests, ; y 
given by the Chicago Woman's Club. | hese great human interests, and how 


comparatively powerless women are to 
obtain legislation without the ballot. 
~The 


Worcester. League 
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Anthony’s birthday will find helpful 
articles by Mrs. Ida H. Harper in the 
North American Review and the Re- 
view of Reviews, both for April, 1906; 
in the N. Y. Independent of March 22, 
1906, and Collier’s Weekly of March 
31, 1906. 

The late Judge John W. Berry, of 
Lynn, had in uncommon degree the es- 
sential qualities of a good police court 
justice—a humane heart and a sense 
of humor. He cared more to help the 
unfortunate than to avenge the law. 
Many a needed life bore date from the 
healing merey and sensible advice of 
Judge Berry’s court.—Boston Herald. 

The recent opening of the new 
short courses in agriculture at the 
New Jersey Agricultural College ac 
quired additional interest from the 
enrollment of two women students, 
Mrs. R. Jones and Miss L. M. Alden 
of Passaic. Women farmers are not 
common in Middlesex County, and 
the advent of the Passaic women has 
made a mild sensation. 


Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, 


in his first sermon of this year, re 
viewed the chief events of 1906. In 
enumerating the distinguished men 


and women who passed away during 
the year, he said: “To my mind, the 
‘noblest Roman of them all’ was the 
dauntless Susan B. Anthony. She who 
for years was the most ridiculed of 
women was the most lamented of all 
the worthy dead of 1906.” 

At a meeting of the Channing Union 
in Boston this week. Rey. Francis Tif- 
fany of Cambridge was presented with 
a purse of $806, in honor of his 80th 
birthday, and there were addresses by 
Rev. John Cookson, Rey. Charles G. 
Ames and Rey. Julian C. Jaynes, and 
a poem by Rey. Henry G. Spaulding. 
Mr. Tiffany is one of the wittiest of 
Unitarian ministers (which is saying a 
great deal), and a good friend of wo- 
man suffrage. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
has set apart one room in its building 
as a restroom for young women em- 
ployed in the different offices under 
its roof. In factories and department 
stores of the more advanced sort, 
rest-rooms have for years been a part 


| of the equipment, and in a few estab- 


| 
| 


lishments where a large clerical force 
of women is employed similar pro- 
vision has been made. But the huge 
office buildings throughout the coun- 
try have done little in this direction. 

The Boston Women’s E. & I. Union 
has inaugurated a series of Sunday af- 
ternoon concerts, given by musicians 
who are glad to co-operate with the 
Union to provide an hour of music for 
those who appreciate such an enter- 


met with | tainment as might be given in a culti- 
Mrs, Adeline H. Howland. We had a| vated home. 


These musicales are free 


very interesting meeting, full of dis-|to the public, although they are espe- 


cussion. One of the members read an 
article on the direct election of Legis- 
by the people. ‘The first Na- 
Woman’s Rights Convention 
was held in Worcester, and the call 
for it was read from the History of 
Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Howland 
meeting. She said she remembered it 
perfectly. It was a large meeting of 
representative people, including Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Stephen and Abby Kelly Foster, Ma- 
rian B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone and Mr. 
ind Mrs. Earle. The latter presided 
it this meeting, held in 1850. 

A committee of three were appointed 
to procure a hall and a speaker for a 
public meeting to be held in Worcester 
this spring. Our next meeting will be 


with Mrs, A. B. Shaw. 
A. G. Fowler, 
Secretary. 
Roxbury.—The League held its an- 
nunl meeting Jan. 19 at the residence 


of Mrs. Heinzen. In spite of the very 
disagreeable weather and bad walking, 


a good number of ladies assembled. 
Officers were elected for the ensuing 
vear as follows: Mrs. Mosher, presi- 


Miss Oliver, vice-president; Miss 
secretary and treasurer; Miss 
secretary. On 


dent; 
Peabody, 
Molineux, assistant 
March 6 the League will note its 
twenty-first anniversary. There was a 
ively and general discussion of ways 
and means to provide a fitting cele- 
bration, resulting in the appointment 
of a committee to consider the various 
suggestions and make the necessary 
arrangements Good news was re- 
ceived of, the probable acquisition of 





some new members that would make 
good the losses sustained last year. 
Miss Mary EB. Whiting entertained de- 
lightfully, reciting Lowell's poem, 
“The Present Crisis.” Cocoa was 
served by the hostess, enlivening the 
social feature of the afternoon. 
R. F. O. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Wyoming Legislature has re- 

elected Francis Warren to the U. 8. 


Senate, by a vote of 75 to 5. 
The pictures of Emily Hobhouse and 


} 
| 
| 
} 


The chairman asked | 
if she remembered the | 


|cially intended for wage-earners whose 


opportunities for such recreation are 


comparatively infrequent, - 
HUMOROUS. 
Mother: “If you do not say your 


prayers, you will not go to heaven.” 

Child: “Well, I went to the circus 
Tuesday, and to ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
Thursday, and I can’t expect to have 
everything.” 

Teacher: “Johnny, I don’t believe 
you’ve studied your geography.” 

Johnny: “No, mum; I heard pa say 
the map of the world was changin’ 
every day, an’ I thought I’d wait a few 
years till things get settled.” 





The new stenographer: “Here {is 
the letter, sir.” 


The boss: “Eh? But hold on. There 


|are several misspelled words in it.” 


The new stenographer: “I beg your 
pardon, sir. Those words are not mis- 


spelled—they are simplified.” 
Dick (looking at picture book): “I 
wonder what the Noahs did with 


themselves all day long in the Ark?” 
Mabel: “Fished, I should think.” 
Bobbie: “They didn’t fish long.” 
Dick and Mabel: “Why not?” 
tobbie: “Well, you see, there were 
two worms!”—Punch. 


only 


she is a won- 
wish I 


Mrs. Upmore: “Yes 
derfully talented woman. J 
had her vocabulary.’ 

Mrs. Suddyn-Klymer: “It’s certainly 
a fine one, but it broke down with her 
the other day, miles and miles from 
anywhere, and it cost her $15 to have 


lit hauled to the nearest repair shop.” 


Chicago Tribune. 





A little Scotch boy’s grandmother 
was packing his lunch for school one 
morning. Suddenly looking up into 
the old lady’s face, he said: 

“Grandmother, does yer specs mag- 
nify?” 

“A little, my child,” she answered. 

“Aweel, then,” said the boy, “I wad 


|juist like it if ye wad tak’ them aff 


| when 


her work in South Africa appear in the | 


Woman’s Journal this week 
the courtesy of the N. Y. 
Herald. 

The Women’s Educational Alliance 
of Troy, N. Y., a society organized to 
improve the schools, is credited with 
having defeated at the late election an 
objectionable candidate for Senator, 
who had figured conspicuously in a 
school-book scandal a few years ago. 


A National Peace Congress, called by 
representatives of the American peace 
organizations and others, will be held 
in New York City in the spring, to 
voice the sentiment of the country in 
regard to what shall be done at the 
second Hague Peace Conference. 

Clubs preparing to celebrate Miss 


through 
Christian 





ye’re packin’ loonch.”— 


Argonaut. 


BARGAINS THAT ARE REAL ONES. 

If you have ever improved the oppos- 
tunities offered by Messrs. Noyes Bros, at 
their odd-lot sales, you will know that they 
are genuine, and every article is a bargain, 
and 4t about half price. The quality of 
our goods is always sufficient guarantee. 
We shall devote the greater part of the 
month to the sale. 


COACHING THRU BRITISH ISLES. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED ITINERARY 
with map giving full particulars of JA- 
COBS’ ideal 1907 vacation tour, making a 
specialty of COACHING. Portions of the 
Continent included. Inclusive cost $180.00 
up. 

CHARLES W. JACOBS, Tourist Agt., Rock Valley, lowa 
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